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TO CAMBRIDGE MEETING—Six members of the American delegation to the 
international conference of church leaders on the problems of world order, 
Cambridge, England, met in the offices of John Foster Dulles in New York, 
shortly before taking off by special plane. Shown above, they are (left to 
right, seated), Walter W. Van Kirk, John Foster Dulles, Reinhold Niebuhr; 
(standing, 1. to r.) O. Frederick Nolde, John W. Decker, and Henry Smith 
Leiper. Another member, John R. Cunningham, president of Davidson College, 
is shown on page 3. (Story on page 4.) 
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Letters to the Editors 





Someone Asleep Concerning Negro Problem 





Negro Elder Writes About It 


To the Editors: 

Brethren, if the Bible is true, and 1 
know it is, you had better wake up be- 
cause there is someone asleep. I can re- 
member 40 years ago when I was a boy. 
We played together, white and colored; we 
would fight and the new few minutes we 
would make up. We would eat and sleep 
at one another’s house and nothing was 
said. Do that today, if you please, and 
someone will go to jail. I lived next door 
to Colonel Ward and you never heard 
anyone say “nigger,’”’ but today the re- 
lationship is far worse than in the good 
old days. In fact, I didn’t know I was 
colored. God created man out of one blood, 
all men equal. I have never seen any 
white blood or black blood. It is all red. 
Why is the Negro so hated today? Is it 
because his skin is black, now will you 
please tell me? 

The Negro today does not want any 
courtship with the white; we want a right 
to work anywhere we can do the job. We 
want a decent salary, a right to walk in 
the church and sit down anywhere and 
serve God in spirit and truth. 

Thirty years ago you couldn’t see a 
white man with a pick and shovel or a 
wheel-barrow. Now he wants all the jobs. 
We want a right to vote and truthful- 
ness in court. The Negro does not want 
social equality with the white; the Negro 
has what no other race has. You can 
picture the Negro race as a garden of 
roses. You might wake up in the morn- 
ing and want to pick some roses. You 
can go into your garden and pick any 
color you want—white, red, yellow, pink, 
brown, light or dark olive, tan—that 
shows you God loves colors or he would 
not havé made them. 

If any man expects to gain eternal life 
he must love one another as God has loved 
us. Now we have some in our race— 
teachers, preachers, presidents of schools 
—who hold their heads a little too high 
and their necks a little too stiff, looking 
at only self. It is high time we were 
cutting that out and preaching repentance 
as Christ did. We need a president at the 
head of our school like our late Dr. Brown 
and like Dr. Thomas Kay Young, men of 


God, Men that will build up. ‘ 
Our Stillman is one of our schools that 
nedes building up. It has been going 


down since our beloved Dr. Brown passed 
away. 

We have poured out our life-blood for 
you in the Civil War, in the Mexican War, 
in the Spanish War, in World War I and 
World War II. We had nothing to tight for 
but you, and we can't make « living wage 
if we have nothing to do—if We only have 
pennies and you have dollars. Give us a 
living wage, won't you? If it takes $100 


for one man to live it takes that for me. 
We are just existing, not living. 
In 1945 I met a trouble-maker. I was 


the first man on the bus in Lincolnton, N. 
Cc., as I was leaving the General Assem- 
bly. I walked in the bus and took the 
back seat. A white lady came in and sat 
down by me, and two young white men 
came in and sat on the next seat in front 
of me. Then one went to the conductor 
and told him. I sat in silent prayer, and 
he went out to the ticket agent. That 
didn’t do any good. I only sat and looked 
and he finally lost his seat trying to make 
trouble, and he ended up packed and 
jammed standing between Negroes in the 
aisle. 

As Jesus died for you, he died for me; 
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under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 10c¢ a copy,. 


as the sun shines on you, it shines on me; 
as it rains on you, it rains on me; as 
the moonlight is over you, it is over me. 
Jesus is not divided; he is for you, he 
is for me. We are all aiming at the same 
goal. So let us all join hands and love 
one another in peace and happiness and 
God will love us all. May God bless us 
all, A. W. THOMPSON, Elder. 
First Presbyterian Church, 

Scotlandville, La. 


Opposes Separate Church 
To the Editors: 


I read with interest the article in your 
issue of July 15 about Negro work. You 
invite letters on the subject. 

Deepest gratitude is due for the pros- 
pect of offering a full course in theology 
to qualified Negro candidates for the min- 
istry in one of our own seminaries. Surely 
they have no less call on our facilities 
than men of Anglo-Saxon, Mexican, or In- 
dian extraction. If the church does not 
take an aggressive lead in this, we de- 
liberately abdicate in favor of Romanism 
or Communism or some movement that is 
courageous enough to challenge un- 
Christian prejudice. 

But why propose an altogether sepa- 
rate black Presbyterian denomination? 
We have too many divisions now. Is it 
not enough to segregate the Snedecor Me- 
morial Synod to such an extent that white 
hands never risk the touch of black ex- 
cept in the rarified atmosphere of a Gen- 
eral Assembly? Let us unite in opposition 





to any further dismemberment of the 
body of Christ. 

There is a way to grant the desirable 
autonomy that will promote initiative and 


responsibility, to raise necessary outside 
funds, and to maintain Christian fellow- 
ship within the bounds of our own be- 
loved church. I for one believe the way 
is open to those who seek it sincerely. 
THOMAS W. CURRIE, JR. 
tidgelea Church. Fort Worth, Texas, 


‘*Let Loser Abide By Results’’ 
To the Editors: 

I write as a convert FROM an ADVO- 
CATE of, to an OPPONENT of organic 
union with the USA church. I served a 
year overseas with the American YMCA in 
World War I. Much of that time was in 
close and happy association with the min- 
isters of the USA church. I found them 
a very fine bunch and as sound in the 
faith as our US men were. But a quarter 
of a century has seen changes, and 
changes that seem to me to make union 
of their and our denominations a very 
questionable affair. ° 

Granted that Presbyterians have spent 
lots of time and energy fussing over is- 
sues that eventually faded from view 
(as they certainly have)—psalm singing, 
instrumental music in church worship, just 
to name a few! But when one denies or 
derides the deity of our Lord, that be- 
comes different matter. 

Yet, when our church votes on the mat- 
ter, in a perfectly constitutional way, how- 
ever the outcome, then in all honesty, let 
the loser, whoever he may be, abide by 
the result. Or, else, let him who con- 
templates doing otherwise, have the hon- 
esty to refrain from voting! 

WILLIAM A. McLEOD. 
First Church, Cuero, Texas. 





* Parents, Likewise 


Orders must be placed in advance. 


50 copies—First, Lexington, N. C. 
50 copies—First, Baton Rouge, La. 
40 copies—First, Laredo, Texas 
100 copies—St. Pauls, N. C. 

25 copies—Charles Town, W. Va. 
30 copies—First, Huntington, W. Va. 


200 copies—Highland Park, Dallas. 
100 copies—First, Tampa, Fla. 


copies order NOW. 





* Students Are Interested. (There are more than 30,000 Presbyterian 
- students in the South’s educational institutions) 


Pastors Are Ordering Advance Copies 
* Something New Is In the Offing; It’s the Special— 


“Going to College” Handbook 


AN EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
Coming in August or early September 


Should be provided for (1) Presbyterian Seniors in high school this 
coming year; (2) Presbyterian students going away to college this year. 
Already they are pouring in. Here 
are a few samples from churches all over the General Assembly: 


40 copies—Westminster, Roanoke, Va. 


Order copies for all your college young people and for seniors in 
high school. REVISED PRICE SCHEDULE: 10e each for 1 to 19 copies; 


5e each for 20 or more. Cash with order. To insure reservation of your 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 13 North 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


50 copies—First, Gastonia, N. C. 

40 copies—Raleigh Ct., Roanoke, Va. 
40 copies—First, Gainesville, Fla. 
100 copies—First, Lynchburg, Va. 

40 copies—First, Durant, Okla. 

25 copies—Trinity, Montgomery, Ala. 
40 copies—First, Columbia, S. C. 
100 copies—First, Decatur, Ga. 

100 copies—Govt. Street, Mobile. 
100 copies—First, Winston-Salem. 








re-entered as second 


$3.00 a year. 


class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., Room 203, 13 North Fifth 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Auxiliary Birthday 
Gift Marks Record 
Amount of $124,301 


War Relief Gtts $59,301; talian 
Mission, $41,250; Chinese, $26,250 


Another all-time record was estab- 
lished in Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday 
offerings when this year’s total, received 
in local groups in the May anniversary 
meeting (celebrating the founding of 
the Auxiliary), brought in $124,301 in 
total gifts throughout the church, with 
perhaps enough yet to be heard from to 
bring it up to $125,000. Last year’s 
offering reached $110,000. Announce- 
ment of this record was made at the 
recent Auxiliary training school at Mon- 
treat by Miss Mary Quidor, general 
treasurer, of Atlanta. 

Division of this gift, based upon pre- 
viously agreed upon percentages, is as 
follows: To the Italian Mission, Kansas 
City, Mo., $41,250; to the Chinese Mis- 
sion, New Orleans, $26,250; to War 
Relief, $59,301. Checks for these 
amounts were presented to representa- 
tives of the different causes on the Mon- 
treat platform. 

In accepting the War Relief check, 
Vernon §S. Broyles, committee chairman, 
declared, “The War Relief Committee 
is greatly encouraged by this liberal of- 
fering. This means that our people are 
rallying to extend the hand of Christian 
affection across the seas to those in 
need. The liberality of this offering will 
have an influence throughout our 
ehurch, acting as a stimulus to congre- 
gations and ministers everywhere as we 
move toward our total of $250,000, rep- 
resenting our minimum goal, for this 
year.” 

More Than 810 Enroll 


More than 810 women enrolled in the 
Montreat school to make it one of the 
largest yet held. Hundreds of others 
who do not register add to the crowds 
attending each year. 

Mrs. C. §. Harrington, Houston, 
Texas, was installed as chairman of the 
Committee on Woman’s Work, succeed- 
ing Mrs. W. W. Draper, Forrest City, 
Ark. Mrs. Draper became vice-chair- 
man, and Mrs. A. Walton Litz, Little 
Rock, Ark., is clerk of the committee. 
Mrs. J. W. McQueen, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Mrs. J. M. Williams, Jr., McCon- 
nellsville, S. C., were installed as new 
members of the committee. 

Mrs. J. Percy Terrell, Navasota, 
Texas, was installed as chairman of the 





JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 


To England for important meeting. 
(Story on page 4). 





Woman's Advisory Committee (synodi- 
cal presidents). Mrs. E. L. Secrest, 
Athens, Ga., is vice-chairman, and Mrs. 
B. F. Austin, Montgomery, Ala., is secre- 
tary. New members of the WAC for 
this year include: Mrs. W. N. Trulock, 
Jr., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Mrs. Edwin F. 
Montgomery, Lake City, Fla.; Mrs. A. H. 
Heberer, Mexico, Mo., and Mrs. Donald 
W. Richardson, Richmond, Va. (For 
more Montreat news see page 10.) 


At'anta Episcopal and Methodist 
Ministers Assail Lynching 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS)—tThe_ recent 
lynching of four Negroes at Monroe, 30 
miles east of here, has been strongly de- 
nounced by two groups of local Pro- 
testant ministers. 

Protestant Episcopal clergymen issued 
a statement declaring that ‘‘we can 
think of no atrocity in this generation 
of our state quite so loathsome and 
ominous,’ and concluded with a plea to 
“all men of good-will to take their stand 
for the right in this solemn hour.’ 

In a resolution adopted by 71 Metho- 
dist clergymen, the lynching was de- 
scribed as Nazi racism at its worst. 
‘“‘Now, in Georgia,’’ the statement said, 
“something closely akin to Nazism in 
Europe and Asia has arisen, and in 
every sense it is just as brutal.” 

(See editorial, page 8.) 


TenPresbyterians,US, 
Missionaries to Sail 
For Orient August 28 


With 400 Others Will Make 
Largest Group in Mission History 


San Francisco. (RNS)—The largest 
mass movement of mission personnel in 
foreign mission history will take place 
August 28 when some 400 Protestant 
missionaries sail from here on the $$ 
Marine Lynx for China and the Philip- 
pines. Ten Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, with five children, will be in 
the party. 

The group, which will represent the 
vanguard of 8,000 missionaries return- 
ing to fields in East Asia and the Pacific 
Islands, is being sent out under the 
auspices of member-denominations of 
the Foreign Missions Conference, 

The Marine Lynx will be the first of 
several ‘‘missionary ships’’ to be spon- 
sored by the FMC. A former C-4‘trans- 
port, the Lynx will provide ‘‘troop” type 
quarters for the missionaries. Freight 
and baggage holds will carry a limited 
quantity of personal equipment and 
household effects to replace material 
lost or destroyed during the war. 

The State Department has advised the 
FMC that it will facilitate passage of 
missionaries in groups, except for the 
danger areas in Shantung Province and 
north of the Yellow River. 


Plan Send-off Party 


Pastors and members of more than 
100 Protestant churches here will spon- 
sor a mass meeting on the eve of the 
sailing. Principal speaker will be John 
R. Mott, honorary chairman of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council. 

To arrange housing in Shanghai and 
Hong Kong, as well as transportation to 
interior stations, committees have been 
set up by the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China and the Associated Missions 
Treasurers Office. 

It is expected that a second mis- 
sionary ship will be available here in 
September and a third some weeks later 
to accommodate 600 to 700 additional 
missionaries for whom there is no room 
on the Marine Lynx. 

Southern Presbyterians included in 
the first sailing are the E, H. Hamiltons 
(with two children), Mrs. John Minter 
(with three children), Mesdames M, A. 
Hopkins, S. C. Farrior, Andrew Allison 
and A, A. McFadyen; Misses Josephine 








4 
Woods, Florence Nickles and R. Elinore 


Lynch. Mesdames Minter, Hopkins, 
Farrior and Allison will be joining their 
husbands who are already in China. 
Mrs. McFadyen, R. N., whose husband, 
Dr. McFadyen, was for many years a 
missionary in Suchowfu until his death 
in 1944, wil resume her work in the 
Suchowfu hospital. Miss Nickles, speci- 
ally trained in religious education, has 
been on mission duty in Cuernavaca, 
Mexico, since 1943. She will resume 
her work in Nanking in the Woman’s 
Bible Teachers Training School. 


Churchmen Leaving for Cambridge 
Tell of Hopes for Meeting 

Just before taking off by air for a 
significant meeting of world Christian 
leaders in Cambridge, England, John 
Foster Dulles, unofficial chairman of the 
American delegation, told of the meet- 
ing’s plans to create “common ideals 
and standards” among peoples of the 
world to assure future peace. Tne meet- 
ing scheduled for August 4-7, was to 
represent 185,000,000 members of Pro- 
testant, Anglican and Eastern Orthodox 
groups. 

Though none too optimistic about the 
Paris peace conference because contrast- 
ing views of the Four Powers must be 
reconciled, Mr. Dulles described the 
Cambridge meeting of churchmen as 
“aiming at a top organization, interna- 
tional in character, to coordinate the 
thinking and action of Protestant de- 
nominations through their national 
organization. We will attempt to make 
it do for ‘religion what labor does 
through the World Federation of Trade 
Unions.” 
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Seek Common Standards 

Going further into the proposed pro- 
gram, Henry Smith Leiper, executive 
secretary of the American Section of the 
World Council of Churches, commented: 
‘“‘We will try to build a conscious world 
community having common standards of 
conduct, ideals and purposes. It will 
start on the mental and spiritual level, 
but it must work out practically. Every- 
body must play by the same rules, 

“Otherwise,” he said, “it will be a 
race between that and catastrophe. 
Right now, if I had to bet on that race, 
I'd bet on catastrophe. I say that to 
point out the urgency of our world’s 
condition today, 

“T have just returned from India, 
where the starvation of people because 
of an eight to ten per cent food deficit 
seemed like a vast army being pushed 
toward a cliff. It is the entire world 
situation that is wrong, not only Russia, 
but the Far East, Middle East and 
Europe.” 

Mr. Dulles said that in America the 
recent trend had been toward dictator- 
ship, with ‘‘freedom given to the govern- 
ment and taken from the people.” 

“That’s why the Russians think they 
are riding the wave of the future,” he 
explained. ‘‘We have to do a better job 
than we have done over the last fifty 
years in making democracy work so that 
democracy will be the wave of the future 
and the Russians will move towards it.” 

Other members of the delegation in 
addition to those whose pictures appear 
on the cover, include: Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, Wesley Rennie, Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer, Bishop James C. Baker. 
Altogether, twenty-five American 








“Don’t You Read The 


Papers, Son?” 
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churchmen and fifty more from the 
world at large are attending the confer- 
ence which will hear, among others, 
Martin Niemoeller, noted German 
leader, 


Van Dusen Sees World Peace 
Hinging on Problems in China 


New York. (RNS)—The future peace 
of the world lies in the political struggle 
now going on in China between the Na- 
tionalist Government and the Chinese 
Communists, President Henry Pitney 
Van Dusen, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, declared here. 

Reporting on a recent trip to China 
made in connection with his duties as 
president of the Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, Dr, Van 
Dusen said that the political conflict 
overshadows the position of the church 
in China, “for whatever happens in 
China politically will affect the church.”’ 

Dr. Van Dusen who conferred not 
only with religious leaders but also with 
General George C. Marshall, newly- 
appointed ambassador Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart, and Prime Minister T. V. Soong, 
reported that it was generally felt the 
present crisis is the most serious since 
the Revolution. 


Sees Three-Fold Problem 


Stressing the complicated nature of 
the situation in China, Dr. Van Dusen 
said it is a three-sided problem that in- 
volves economic deterioration, civil 
strife, and political maladministration. 

Referring to the struggle between the 
government and the Communists, he 
stated that there was no essential differ- 
ence in ideology or methods between 
the Chinese Communists and the Rus- 
sian Communists, 

“China in Communist hands would be 
the most probable, one may say almost 
certain, prelude to a third World War,” 
Dr. Van Dusen asserted. ‘Therefore 
what happens in China is of more im- 
mediate and vital importance to the 
security of the United States than what 
occurs anywhere else in the world.” 


Outlines American Policy 


American policy toward China 
“should follow two guideposts: con- 
tinuous, wholehearted and plentiful aid 
to the constituted government and per- 
sistent insistence that the leaders of 
China put their house in order,” Dr. Van 
Dusen said. 

He added that the generally dark 
picture in China was brightened by two 
“beacon lights.”” One of these is the 
personality of General Marshall, who, 
he said, ‘holds the complete respect 
and trust of every faction and every 
leader in a land where mutual respect 
and trust have almost disappeared.”’ 

The other bulwark is the Christian 
Church, Dr. Van Dusen asserted. He 
stressed that although Protestant Chris- 
tians comprise only a fraction of one 
per cent of the population, they hoid 
many key positions in the government. 
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From many years of hearing sermons, 
a South Carolina elder tels— 
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What a Layman Remembers 


By P. F. HENDERSON* 


T HAS OCCURRED to me that it might possibly interest 
you to know what a lowly layman actually remembers 
vividly from all the sermons which he has heard dur- 

ing many years of diligent church attendance. 

You will note that I have said “what a layman remem- 
bers vividly from all the sermons he has heard.” 

The first point is that the erring layman does not actually 
hear every sermon that he is exposed to. There is a story 
of a Presbyterian elder, who, shortly before his death, called 
his pastor to his bedside and said: ‘‘Parson, you have been 
preaching to me for twenty-five years, but I want to con- 
fess before I go, that I have never heard one of your ser- 
mons.’”’ Then he unfolded an amazing story of how he 
had formed a life-long habit of going to church each time 
the bell rings, of joining lustily and worshipfully in the 
singing, of contributing liberally when the plate is passed, 
but when the text is announced, of immediately lapsing into 
a profound meditation upon his business affairs, his politics 
or social activities, and of letting his mind luxuriously wan- 
der until the sermon is concluded. 

That layman’s case was an extreme one; but as an- 
other erring layman, and as a very human one, I have to 
confess that sometimes it takes an effort which some lay- 
men do not put forth actually to hear, mentally, what comes 
from the pulpit. 


Challenge to the Pulpit 

I had the honor a few years ago to speak to the faculty 
and student body of Louisville Theological Seminary and I 
told them then that the man in the pew, due to the indis- 
putable fact which I have just cited, throws a daily chal- 
lenge to the man in the pulpit when he preaches to say 
something that the pew can hear, mentally, and take home 
with it. And the challenge applies equally, I fully realize, 
to the lay speaker. 

There are many nostrums. I suggested only one to my 
friends in Louisville. It was involved in my first inter- 
view as chairman of a pulpit committee with the outstand- 
ing, eloquent and consecrated young man who is now the 
pastor of my church. I said to him, “If you become pastor 
of the Aiken church, are you willing to take yourself daily 
by the nape of your neck and sit yourself down in front 
of a book, and to force yourself actually and carefully to 
prepare your sermons; for to my mind it takes just that 
to make the people hear you mentally?’’ He said that he 
tried to be studious, but that there were many times that 
he would prefer golf (and he is a good golfer), to poring 
over a book. He came to us; he is a good student and we 
hear him with profit and delight. 

Now, what have I heard mentally? 

I carry the memory of many marvelous sermons, but 
excerpts from just six of them stand out as guiding stars 
in my life. I am in no fashion counting beads, but I call 
them my Spiritual String of Pearls. They are the things 
that I carry with me daily, the principles which shape my 
life. 

At a Preparatory Service 

The first was what my pastor said, at what now seems 
to be a forgotten institution, a preparatory service for the 
Communion, which they used to indulge in when I was 
a boy. This one was held on the Saturday before as a 





*Judge Henderson, a prominent South Carolina attorney, 
is an elder in the Aiken church. This article formed the 
basis of an address given before the men’s Bible class of 
the First church, Columbia, S. C. 


boy, long ago, I joined the church. I remember only seven 
words of this minister’s years of preaching, but what I do 
remember is that he said the true spirit in which to ap- 
proach the Table is that of praying, ‘“‘Lord, I believe, help 
thou my unbelief.’’ As the years have rolled by that preach- 
ment has been my recurring thought upon Communion Sun- 
day, always. 

My next vivid recollection is of a sermon on the “Spirit 
of Worship.” All that I remember is a bewitching illus- 
tration. The preacher told a story of a little church way 
back in the Kentucky mountains, where rugged coal miners 
and their families assembled weekly for services. They 
were in the habit of singing lustily and from the heart and 
soul the good old gospel songs. One night, however, a grand 
opera singer, who was sojourning in a nearby tourist hotel, 
went to the little church. She alone sang that Sunday 
night, melodiously and divinely. All were enthralled. But, 
(as the story goes) on the next Sunday night an angel from 
heaven came down and stood in the little church, and 
brought a message from the Great White Throne to the 
effect that while for months and years the incense of their 
acceptable songs had been wafted to heaven, on last Sun- 
day night, no music from the little mountain church had 
been heard in heaven. It had been mere lip service. 


B. Burns’ “Haunting Religion” 


My third pearl was a marvelous sermon by a great 
preacher on what he called “The Haunting Religion.”” With 
remarkable clarity he went into the poems of sweet Bobbie 
Burns and demonstrated the fact from his verses that 
Bobbie possessed a religion, but that it was a distant, nag- 
ging, bedeviling religion, that gave him no peace, no hap- 
piness, no surcease from his sorrows and troubles, and 
which haunted him day and night. As one who is familiar 
with the Bobbie Burns country the thought and moral were 
enchanting to me. The powerful call of the preacher to the 
Christian, was, to get away from a haunting religion, to 
come closer to the Mercy Seat! 

On another occasion a preacher who was presenting some 
basic Presbyterian doctrines, startled his congregation by 
turning to another minister, who occupied the pulpit with 
him, and abruptly saying, ‘‘Doctor, have you got a half a 
dollar?’”’ There was an awkward silence while the other 
minister searched his pockets for the desired coin, which 
he finally produced. Then the preacher of the day took the 
half dollar and holding it up to the congregation, cried, 
‘“‘Now you know and I know, positively, that I have a half 
dollar. Brethren, I know just as positively that my call- 
ing and election and future salvation are absolutely sure, 
and you can have the same absolute knowledge.” 

An echo of this sentiment came to me from an elderly 
colored elevator operator at the Grove Park Inn in Ashe- 
ville, who, I later learned, was a Baptist parson. He 
brought his car to my floor, opened the door with a bang 
and cordially invited, ‘“‘Come right in boss; the elevator 
service is free and Salvation is equally free.’’ I have never 
forgotten his homely assurance. 

A precious pearl came to me out of a sermon in which 
the preacher assured me that the lands in which the Bible 
is an open book, in the hands of the people, and not, as-he 
expressed it, a ‘chained book” in the hands of the priests 
only, are the lands of morality, probity, national honesty 
and brotherly love. And by the same token the lands where 
Christianity reigns, due to its beneficent influence, are vastly 
superior, in the same virtues, over the lands where other 
religions are dominant, By its fruits, then, may I know that 
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my God is the only God, and that his religion is the true 
religion. 


The Doctrine of Predestination 


To a Presbyterian’s Spiritual String of Pearls there cer- 
tainly must be at least a timorous reference to, and under- 
standing and appreciation of the basic doctrine of our 
church—predestination. Most of us as laymen shrink from 
its consideration. The basis of my timorous appreciation 
and uncertain understanding of its profound truths comes 
from a great sermon by Dr. Egbert Smith, which he later 
embodied in his book, ‘“‘The Creed of Presbyterians.” 

He started with the concept that it is entirely unthink- 
able that God as a divine architect should create the uni- 
verse and then turn his back upon it and leave it to revert 
to chaos, and even to a possible collision of the planets, 
without the guiding hand, so to speak, of a supervising 
engineer. He cited the trenchant fact that God certainly 
intended and planned to use a million priests and preachers 
to carry the gospel to all mankind, even into the utter- 
most parts of the earth; thus registering a definite intent 
to use human efforts. He then cited the entrancing story of 
Joseph, sold into bondage by the sinful act of his brethren, 
with God’s purpose behind it of saving Jacob and his fam- 
ily from starvation in Palestine, and with the larger pur- 
pose always in view of creating a great nation of Israel, 
which should eventually subjugate and possess the Promised 
Land. He stressed the fact that had the brethren, as a 
sinful act and one of utter free agency, not sold Joseph 
into bondage, that God’s Plan would not have worked. He 
pointedly recalled Joseph’s comforting remark to his breth- 
ren after they were safely in Egypt to mind. (Gen. 45:5.) 
Joseph told them, “‘And now be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither for God did send me 
before you to preserve life.’”’ 

This was a definite recognition by Joseph himself that 
God’s foreordained plan worked even in conjunction with 
the depravity of man. Then the speaker told us of Paul’s 
beautiful comment upon possibly this very event, found in 
his Epistle to the Romans (8:28-9): ‘All things work 
together for good to them that love God.” 

Kepler, the great astronomer, not only read the stars 
but he discerned the profundity of the great thought when 
he said, ‘‘Man is permitted to think the thoughts of God, 
after him.’’ Another noted divine has contributed to the 
formation of this greatest of Pearls in my collection, by 
stating cogently: ‘Another most logical consideration of 
the whole question lies in the concept that God’s almighty 
nand has grasped my unsteady hand, and that his hand is 
ever guiding my hand, and thereby directing my efforts 
and my actions and my destiny.” 

Then Dr. Smith reached in his sermon and later in his 
book, to my mind, a great height, by proclaiming: ‘‘The 
obscurest task in life is ennobled by the thought that it 
is a thread in the warp and woof of that divine purpose 
at which we are ever weaving in the ceaseless loom of 
time.”’ 

My own contribution to this central pearl, insofar as 
my own thinking goes, is the belief that Shakespeare has 
about summarized and dovetailed the doctrine of predes- 
tination and free agency when he said in his immortal Ham- 
let: ‘“‘There is a divinity that shapes our ends, Rough-hew 
them how we will.’”’ 

Dr. Smith transformed for me the difficult doctrine of 
predestination into a flawless pearl which I place in the 
center of my string. 


Pearls of Great Price 


I could of course multiply these thoughts. I do not 
mean that these thoughts cover my whole religious con- 
ception. In no manner is this true; but the six preach- 
ments referred to have enthralled me and have influenced 
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my life, and have shaped my thinking, and I am personally 
giving them to you for what they are worth, with the hope 
that they will be valuable to you. They are my Pearls of 
Great Price! 

From them I have learned that if I believe, God will for- 
give my unbelief and my sins; that when I worship, it must 
not be with lip service; that I must draw close to him to 
avoid being haunted with doubts and misgivings; that I 
may be assured of my salvation and election, which is freely 
given and cannot be earned; that God is the only God and 
his religion the true religion; that he has aforetime, molded 
my destiny, but that as a free agent I am, in my obscurest 
act allowed to work with God in carrying out his all-wise 
plan. 

That is the Confession of Belief of a lowly layman. 





BOOK SECTION 


CHRISTIANITY RIGHTLY SO CALLED. By Samuel G. 
Craig. Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. 270 pp. $2.00. 

“The aim of this book,” its author says in his foreword, 
“is to distinguish between Christianity and its counterfeits 
in a manner understandable by the man in the pew as well 
as the man in the pulpit.’’ The author adds, “Its purpose 
is exposition, not defense, and exposition only in as far as 
needed to make clear what Christianity rightly so called 
is in distinction from what is wrongly so called.’ There 
are very few Presbyterians either in the North or South 
who do not know Dr. Craig from his extensive writings. 
But for fear there may be a few on the outer edge of the 
crowd who may not know what the author had in mind 
in writing this book, I shall give two other brief quo- 
tations from his foreword, viz.: “I am a Fundamentalist 
in the sense that I believe that Christianity has a specific 
content of its own—factual, doctrinal and ethical—that 
was given it once and for all by Christ and his Apostles 
and that only as this content is retained, at least in sub- 
stance, do we have what can rightly be called Christianity.” 
Still further the author says, ‘‘That I have quoted as much 
as I have from the writings of the late Benjamin Breckin- 
ridge Warfield finds its explanation in the fact that alike 
in breadth and accuracy of knowledge, depth of insight, 
and facility of literary expression I regard him as facile 
princeps among recent theologians of the English-speaking 
world.’’ Not detracting a whit from the high estimate ex- 
pressed for the late lamented Dr. Warfield, I am won- 
dering why he seems to have overlooked the equally noted 
living scholar, author, preacher and theologian of his own 
church or communion, namely the Reverend President 
Emeritus Henry Sloane Coffin, a mighty interpreter of Chris- 
tianity and recent moderator of his General Assembly— 
and known and beloved throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

To be entirely fair with the author I shall say that there 
is much truth in this volume and he has shown himself 
to be a valiant defender of the faith as he sees it. Con- 
versing with some university students recently I asked them 
how they liked the sermon of a visiting chapel preacher 
on last Sabbath, they replied, ‘‘He had too much strife and 
anguish in his religion to suit us.’’ Just so with this volume. 
A young author callei on Abraham Lincoln one day and so- 
licited a brief statement as to how the President liked his 
book. He took a pen in his hand and wrote on a sheet 
of paper, “This is the kind of a book you will like, if you 
like this kind of a book.” 

I believe this to be true of this volume in question. 


DAVID HOWARD SCANLON, 





Durham, N, C, 
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Successor to the Alba 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


ONTREAT, N. C.—Stone construction is a compara- 
M tively silent building process. Were it not so, the 
summer conference groups would have found dif- 
ficulty here this summer. But, not so, for there is no r-r-r-r- 
rap-rapp-p-p-p-p of riveters driving bolts into steel frame- 
work. No noise at all, in fact, except the occasional buzzing 
of a drill, or the sawing of a board, or the pounding of a 
nail through boards. 

And yet, a new hotel—dormitory—is going up on the 
site of the old Alba Hotel which was completely destroyed 
by fire last December. A new stone building, spacious— 
and gracious like the Assembly Inn—in keeping with the 
other beautiful stone constructions on Montreat Assembly 
grounds. 


Name Not Yet Chosen 


No name has been announced for the new edifice— 
except it will not be the Alba Hotel. That much is cer- 
tain. It will stand on the same location;; it will face Lake 
Susan; the huge main dining room will be glassed in to a 
large extent, but its real feature will be that this portion 
of the building will be one story high and beyond it Gaither 
Hall, stately and lovely, will be visible from the Assembly 
Inn. On each end of the new building three-story-wings 
will be erected containing seventy rooms each. In front will 
be a massive stone portico and an open stone and concrete 
terrace. Between the portico columns and the terrace will 
be a wide driveway. Stone and concrete steps will lead 
down to the main roadway in front. 

Two lobbies will be planned for the building; one in the 
front end of the first floor of each wing. The main din- 
ing room, 90 by 75 feet, will seat approximately 700 pec~ 
ple. In addition, a smaller dining room will be built on 
each end of the main room—into each wing—to accommo- 
date smaller groups; but large enough to seat 100 or more 
people each. 

The bedroom wings will have wide hallways ruvg.uing the 
length of each floor. There will be rooms win private 
bath, and rooms with connecting bath and each room is 
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to have a large closet. The rooms will be amply large to 
contain either a double bed, or twin beds, and the other 
necessary, but minimum hotel room furniture. While the 
new building is to serve as a summer hotel for confer- 
ence guests during the remainder of the year, when the 
college is in session, the building will serve as a much 
needed dormitory for the students of Montreat College. 


To Follow Previous Pattern 


Being built of native stone—mica rock—the new build- 
ing will be of the same general construction as the Assem- 
bly Inn, Gaither Hall, Anderson Auditorium and World Fel- 
lowship Building. And, too, it will be a part of the con- 
tinuous construction pattern here which will be used for the 
Presbyterian Foundation when that building becomes a 
reality on Montreat campus. 

The total cost will be approximately $250,000. That 
much money, however, is not now on hand. Dr. R. C. 
Anderson, president of the Mountain Retreat Association, 
has assured each group coming here since the destructive 
fire of last December, that there will be a new hotel here; 
that it already is going up; that he has the assurance that 
materials for the building are obtainable; that the work 
will go on—as long as the money holds out. ‘You want 
this buildings, don’t you? I think you do,’’ Doctor Ander- 
son has said to Montreat guests—to the General Assem- 
bly at its meeting in May; to each of the summer confer- 
ence groups—and has then made an appeal for money. 


Columns for the Portico 


Standing on the roadway recently, talking with one guest 
here, Doctor Anderson said, ‘‘More beauty could be gained 
with additional columns for the portico.’’ The guest looked 
with admiration at the construction going steadily on and 
said, ‘‘What would they cost;’’ The reply was, ‘‘About 
$500.’ Doctor Anderson has a check for that amount. 
The additional columns will be erected. Stone on stone, 
cement to seal them together—the building, Doctor An- 
derson says, is for the church; it is being built on money 
given for this purpose—stone on stone, to the beauty of 
perfection. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and comme'cial subjects. 

Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now 
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GREENBRIER COLLEGE 
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Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 
Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 


transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music. 
Commercial and fine arts. One and two- 
year secretarial. Small classes. Individ- 


ualized attention. Homelike atmosphere. 
Residence for girls. Board and _ tuition 


$364-$374. Scholarships available. Presby- 
terian. Write for catalog P. 





Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. Charges average $200 per sem- 
ester for tuition, fees, room, board. Address 


RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 
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EDITORIAL 





Who Is Guilty in Georgia? 

First we had intended to record our 
deep sympathy for the good people of 
Mississippi when Senator Bilbo was re- 


elected over the combined efforts of 
several opponents without even the 
necessity of a run-off primary. Then, 


we were prone to express our heartfelt 
along with the 
of Georgia, when Talmage 
Governor through the benefit of the 
county-unit although Mr. Car- 
michael received a greater popular vote. 
Now, we bow in shame wfth the people 
of the South in the massacre of the four 
Negroes near Ga., not many 
days ago. This crime is to be more than 
regretted; it is to be deplored. Gover- 
nor-elect Talmage, who was supported 
by the Klan in his recent election, says 
‘‘such incidents are to be regretted,”’ and 
speaks of his sympathy for Governor 
Arnall because of possible chagrin and 
embarrassment to his 


concern, sober citizens 


was elected 


system, 


Monroe, 


administration. 


We are not so concerned with this 
feature cf it. After all, Governor 
Arnall’s record is a clean one, If 


Talmage had done as much, such an in- 
cident might not have occurred 
state. 

What actually concerns us is—after 


in his 
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all—who is responsible for this hideous 
tragedy? 

To be sure, the 20-odd members of 
the mob are guilty. If there is any pos- 
sible way to accomplish it, they must 
be brought to sure justice. But more 
than these, men and women (of whom 
Bilbo and Talmage and many lesser ones 
are typical) who traffic in the stirring 
of fears based on race prejudice bear 
full measure of guilt for such encite- 
ments, To be sure, these are stern il- 
lustrations but they also reveal the full 
cycle of racial antipathy: the sort of 
thing Jesus talked about lodging in a 
man’s heart and working out into his 
life. 

A third group of people who must 
hear some degree of responsibility are 
all the citizens of Georgia. They must 
face the fact that they have not made 
such incidents impossible. The good 
people are distressed that Talmage could 
have been elected Governor on _ his 
“white supremacy” platform; many 
worked to keep this from happening. 
But all must acknowledge failure to 
effect legislation which would prevent 
the operation of lynch law. Under the 
banner of “‘states’ rights’? men protest 
federal legislation against this or that. 
Many of them cry out their protest but 
do nothing to correct the evils the fed- 
eral statute seeks to correct. One brill- 
iant Southern Governor of recent years 
put it well when he declared that he 
believed in states’ rights, too, but that 
these rights give the state an opportu- 
nity to do something about a situation, 
not a chance to do nothing. Some states 
have adequate safeguards against mob 
violence—heavy penalties which can be 
against counties, and other 
—while others have done noth- 
ing to impede the success of a mob of 
lynchers. With such occurrences as this 
recent Monroe tragedy, new impetus is 
given the drive to adopt a federal anti- 
lynch law. Some who advocate it point 
involved which sometimes 
make it difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible for a locality or a state to handle 
the situation, just as kidnapping is now 
regarded as a crime which demands the 
attention of the FBI and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Then, all of us in the South, and in 
the nation at large, for that matter, 
carry a measure of guilt for such crimes. 
Much more is involved than appears in 
the newspaper accounts, Too many of 
us have been callous to the economic 
forces which stifle the South; we have 
not been willing to be honest in even 
considering® the real problems which 
should challenge us, preferring rather 
to try to make ourselves believe that 
everything would be all right if those 
“outside agitators” would let us alone. 
We have (that is to say, all too many 
have) felt that we could be religious: 
we could even contend for the faith; but 
we could close our eyes to the social 
implications of race hatred. Even in the 
church (God pity us!) we have had men 
in responsible positions in recent 





assessed 
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to factors 
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months, seeking to win arguments or 
to prevent certain actions in church 
courts by resorting to the ugly business 
of stirring fears based on race prejudice. 
We are bound up in a fabric of guilt. 
We stand in humiliation—or we should 
—together. 

Finally, among those who must bear 
guilt are the so-called good citizens of 
Monroe who Know who some of the mob 
were but who keep it hidden. Under 
the laws of men a person is ar accessory 
to a crime if he has knowledge of it he 
will not reveal. We are especially con- 
cerned about those who want to call 
themselves Christian—and there must 
be some of these in the area of Monroe 
who have this knowledge—who will not 
cooperate with law enforcement officers 
in ferreting out the mobsters. 

Dr. Thompson’s discussion of the 
sixth commandment (on pages 13 and 
14 of this issue), interpreting the teach- 
ing of Christ, is directed at this very 
situation, While these upstanding citi- 
zens keep to themselves and refuse to 
be involved in the messy affair, while 
others refuse to work for proper legis- 
lation, and while still others are not con- 
cerned enough to vote at election time, 
they protect murderers, they make other 
murderers able to ply their trade and, 
as accessories to such crimes, they are 
murderers themselves. In how many 
ways, by simply doing nothing, do other- 
wise good men and women become in- 
volved in much of the world’s crime and 
in so doing become as guilty, if our 
church’s teaching about the sixth com- 
mandment is correct, as the actual par- 
ticipants in the crime. 


Youth Caravans 


For some years now Methodist young 
people have sponsored an enterprise in 
their Youth Caravans which other de- 
nominations would do well to copy. In 
all parts of their church they have se- 
lect and selected young people who visit 
a church and community for a week at a 
time, work with the church’s youth or- 
ganization, and by friendly guidance 
lead the group on to higher levels of 
interest and service. 

From a Saturday through the next 
Friday this caravan (or these many 
caravans across the denomination) 
spend afternoons and evenings in study, 
worship, and fellowship, leading finally 
to a service of dedication. The visitors 
conduct discussions on worship, evan- 
gelism, world friendship and community 
service, recreation, and the denomina- 
tional program. They meet and try to 
solve local problems. Preparation for 
this seven weeks work has been made 
in an intensive 10-day training confer- 
ence at some area center (such as Juna- 
luska in North Carolina). While the 


youth leaders follow their schedule, the 
adult counselor who accompanies them 
is busy working with the congregation’s 
adult leaders of young people’s activi- 
ties. 


Teams of two boys and two girls, with. 
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some college background and some de- 
gree of maturity, with the adult coun- 
selor, do this work as a service to Christ 
and the church. After recommenda- 
tion by local leaders and selection by the 
central committee in Nashville, they pay 
their own way to the training 
center, and when the tour is over, 
they pay their way home_ again. 
Of course, local congregations entertain 
the caravans and share in the expense of 
travel from the previous assignment. 
Sometimes they contribute a gift of 
money to express their deep apprecia- 
tion, though this is not expected. 

When it is realized that all over 
America this summer, and for a num- 
ber of summers, literally thousands of 
young people have been engaged in this 
work (for example, there are five cara- 
vans working in North Carolina alone), 
it takes on challenging proportions. The 
influence which the project must exert 
upon the lives of the caravan members 
themselves and in unending waves of 
wholesome encouragement and stimulus 
to congregations, their young people and 
their adult leaders must be of great con- 
sequence. 

It is to be wondered at that this fine 
work has not been copied by other 
groups more widely than it has. Per- 
haps with the relaxing of transporta- 
tion difficulties and other problems of 
wartime it will be done. 





THE WAY IT LooKsS 


(To me) FROM 








EDITORS’ NOTE—As in the publica- 
tion of all our articles, the editors do 
not necessarily endorse the points of 
view expressed by the writer of this 
article. They believe the matters here 
discussed are of such importance as to 
have the benefit of free and open dis- 
cussion. 


Dear Mr. Editer, 


I swan, I never seen such a town as 
thisyere New York. You know, tho, its 
more er less like jest a great big small 
town. I declar unto you, Mr. Editer, 
when you start goin down thet Brawd- 
way place and seein all them shooting 
galrys and them pitcher takin instetu- 
shuns (they gip ya too—a dollar apeace 
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for one with yer sweatie), I declar it 
seems jes like home when the kurnivil 
is in town. But good night Mr. Editer, 
you oughta be here and feal, jes feal 
the heet. It burns a person up. 

That re-mands me of sumthin I’ve 
bin meanin’ to bring up with you, Mr. 
Editer, about burnin up I mean. It’s 
thesyere fires they bin havin at Mon- 
treat, I think all of us would sure agree 
thet twas a blessin in right thin disguyse 
when the alba and the n. c. home both 
went up in flam. But now it seams to 
me like that this is a rite good time fer 
the Presbytrins to put ther foot down 
abaout some of the polersy of Montreat 
before they go an finish plans fer the 
new alba and n. c, home. I bin heerin 
roomers to the erfekt thet the new alba 
will be reel biuterful sorter like another 
assimblinn, wich sure does sound good 
in a way but not so good in a way. You 
know thet new kerledgut hall which is 
so perty outside aint planned very well 
inside—thet is, it may be alright fer 
summer confrunce guests fer a few days, 
but ther jes aint ernuf room fer colledge 
stoodents to keep ther cloes in one of 
them little teeninsy rooms. I know 
theyre sorter proud of Montreat not 
botherin’ with no arkytekt, but it sure 
do seem like thet some expart ad-vise 
might be on the called-for side when 
some new good bildins is bein perjected. 


A New Assembly Inn? 


Plannin the bildins fer funkshunul 
porpoises and the next point Id like to 
bring up might not seam to go tergether, 
but I think in the long run they do. Its 
this: is the new alba goin to be a new 
assimblinn in the way of costs to guests, 
as I hev every raison to think it probly 
will? It seems like a right down shaime 
fer my mishunary frends what havnt 
got a privut income not to be able to go 
to the forin mishun conf. because they 
havent got a place they can stay 
raisonuble-like with ther families. Its 
a perty big problum with them, no 
kiddin. and sometime they get a little 
wee bit diskurudgd about the whole 
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thing of goin to Montreat when they 
feal theyre bein profuteared off of and 
they aint paid ernuf to be treeted thet 
way. Thers other folks besides mis- 
hunries thet feal this way about costs 
at Montreat and sure do hope they wont 
£0 up. I hevnt eny very good sugd- 
gestchuns about this, konstructive like 
I mean, but I think these things ought 
to be calld to attinshun of folks. 

Fer a long time the Montreat Asso- 
shiayshun has had a sort-of monoperly 
on Presbytrin konfrunce grounds and I 
allus wondered whut wud hay happened 
if other groups like the one on the coast 
of South Georgia hadntuv been blocked 
sommers when they tride sum yeres ago 
to bild up a seaside Presbytrin resort to 
surv lots uv folks thet caint travel all 
the way to Montreat as much as they 
wanta. If the Montreat Assoshiayshun 
is gonna run Montreat the weigh it duz, 
I think us Presbytrins oughta put our 
foot down about the adminniestrashun 
and the new bildin plans, dont you, Mr. 
Editer? 

Another thing is, thet place is awful 
desserlit and far from aktiviti in the 
winter, and since all the stoodents at 
Montreat kolidge and high school is 
rekwired to attend church lots of times 
every Sunday, I shure do wish people 
wud get intrusted in gettin a live-wire 
paster up that who will intrust young 
peeple. I unnerstand they hey been 
without a paster for a long time now 
and I shure do put in my vote for a 
keereful konsiderashun of the matter of 
findin a preecher thet will make religun 
attractuv. 

Well, I could go on and on tellin you 
what a good time I’m havin in New 
York, Mr. Editer. I .gess I oughta be 
lookin’ for a subway outa town soon, 
but I gotta ride on all the ones in town 
first. It’s takin a orful long time. 

Hope I havnt bothered you with all 
this talk. [| fealf like I] had to unbarden 
to somebuddy, and you appear to me to 
have a kindly fase. 

Yr. obt. svt, 
EUFALIA AGATHA ZIMMERMAN. 
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From the Montreat 


Conferences 


Assembly’s Moderator Stresses 
Constancy of God’s Commission 


In addressing the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Training School at Montreat, the As- 
sembly’s Moderator, J. B. Green, 
preaching on “God Hath Spoken,” 
pointed out that God spoke to reveal 
himself through his Word and to make 
himself known as he directs people. 
“The first great subject of the Bible,”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


said Dr. Green, “is God; the second is 
man, and the third is the God-man, 
Christ Jesus. God’s great subject in 
his word is God himself. He proclaims 
man, who was created in God’s own 
image and who was meant to be 
prophet, priest and king, but who fell 
from, the state wherein he was created. 
God announced man’s present deliver- 
ance and ultimate enthronement in the 
glorious achievement of Christ Jesus. 
God’s commission is to man to do his 
will. God, who provided salvation to 
man, has appointed man’s service.” 
The commission, Dr. Green said, is, 


“Go, tell. A commission which 
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was meant to be as effective today as 
when it was first uttered by God.” 


Woman's Work Secretary 
Outlines Achievements 


In reporting on past accomplishments 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary, Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, department secretary, 
told the Montreat training school that 
the present Auxiliary membership ex- 
ceeds 210,400 women in 2,619 local or- 
ganizations. Total gifts from these 
women, through Auxiliary channels last 
year, amounted to $1,924,912, an in- 
crease of $152,124 over the previous 
year. A desired haven for all members 
of the Auxiliary, said Miss McGaughey, 
would be: “Bringing all to Christ; hav- 
ing all fully dedicated and enlisted for 
Christ; meeting all areas of need and 
human suffering; dedicating ourselves 
to him; living as he would have us live 
through translating into life and service 
the principles taught by Christ.” (For 
other Auxiliary news see page 3.) 


Council President Says Christian Men 
Can Help Determine World’s Fate 


“If the world is turning to America 
for leadership and example, we can offer 
nothing less than the best Christian ex- 
ample which the united efforts of the 
men combined with that of all religious 
faiths can produce. Thoughtful Ameri- 
cans, both ministers of the gospel and 
practical statesmen, agree that America 
can best promote permanent peace 
through moral leadership and Christian 
example. Our American nation was 
founded on the Christian principle that 
all men are ‘endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights’, 

“Freedom, and encouragement of 
Christianity, is likewise the policy of 
England, who is joined with America 
and other similarly minded members of 
the United Nations in the task of bring- 
ing a permanent peace to a world of 
free peoples.”’ 

“This realization that America and 
the world are in a critical period must 
inspire Christian men to the task ahead. 
What you men do as Christians in the 
coming year is a part of a great move- 
ment that may decide the fate of civili- 
zation for ages to come. 

“An aroused Christian manpower in 
the Christian nations of the world will 
lead logically to the expansion of Chris- 
tianity. Missionaries in increasing and 
unheard of numbers will find a world 
hungry for the life-giving message; 
prepared as only those who have suffered 
much can be made ready. These in- 
clude an overwhelming majority of the 
world’s population. A prompt and ex- 
tensive spread of Christianity through- 
out the world may well focus the world’s 
mind on peace, and become the effective 
means of giving permanent freedom 
from civil strife and foreign oppression 
to long-suffering people, and as a 
precious by-product place men on the 
democratic and Christian side in any 
future world war—or even may make 
much more unlikely any such future 
world struggle.’—-JUDGE ROBERT F. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the 26 ministers received into 
the Presbyterian Church, US, last 
year came from the following de- 
nominations: 





Presbyterian, USA . 
United Presbyterian . 
Methodist . 


—_ 


eee ror 


Associate Reformed . ret 
Cumberland Presbyterian. . 
Bible presbyterian . CaF 
Presbyterian in Brazil..... 1 











KENNON, of New Orleans, president of 
the Men’s Council of the General As- 
sembly at the Men-at-Montreat Confer- 
ence, July, 1946. 


Dr. Julian S. Miller Dies 


Julian S. Miller, 59, editor of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer and promi- 
nent elder in the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church died of a_ heart 
attack at Lumberton, N. C., July 28. 
Dr. Miller, who had been in declining 
health for two years, was on his way 
from Wrightville Beach to his home in 
Charlotte when the fatal attack came. 

Says the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian: ‘‘With Dr. Miller the tides of 
feeling ran deep. Through the war 
years the plight of the world, threatened 
with universal tyranny, rested heavily 
upon his heart. The loss of a son in 
the war, of which from the first he 
seemed to have had a presentment, was 
a crushing blow. This load of concern 
and grief, aggravated by a normal over- 
load of daily work, was too much for 
human strength.” 

Dr. Miller was a contributing editor 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 


Religious Groups to Get 
Preference in Sale of Chapels 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—Prefer- 
ence will be given to religious groups 
in the purchase of government-owned 
chapels in this country and abroad un- 
der a new order issued here by the War 
Assets Administration. 

The WAA ruled that first considera- 
tion in disposal of chapels will go to 
those who wish to use them as shrines 
or memorials. Second consideration 
will be given to purchasers who will 
utilize them ‘for religious purposes,” 
the ruling said, and in both cases “the 
use after disposal shall be restricted to 
such purposes.”’ 





Grace Hospital School of 
Nursing 


MORGANTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Due to change in system, few Carolina 
high schools graduated students in 1946. 
Recent graduates in other states are of- 
fered opportunity for nurse training in an 
accredited school. 
Nurses. 


Write Director of 
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According to the order, all chapels 
are to be kept intact until every means 
has been taken to see that interested 


church and religious groups know of 
the availability of the facilities. 


ll 


North Carolina Methodist are plan- 
ning to build 100 retirement homes near 
Durham to serve superannuated mini- 
sters. The project will cost $800,000. 
Land for orchards and gardens will be 
acquired also. 
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TRAVELOG 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 





ANAMA, CANAL ZONE. As we 

we have flown over crowded cities 

(in eight different countries), rus- 

tic villages, fruited plains, erupt- 

ing volcanoes spitting sulphur fumes al- 
most into our faces, crater lakes, snow- 
capped peaks, rugged mountains, lakes, 
inlets, bays, the gulf, and now a great 
ocean, I have kept repeating to myself, 


“Great, wide, wonderful, beautiful world 

With the wonderful water around ycu 
curled 

And the wonderful grass upon your 
breast; 

World, you are beautifully dressed.” 


, Panama City is very crowded, 
and the U. S. Government did not fore- 
see its growth. It badly needs more 
territory for expansion. There are 
many government housing projects. One 
sections is called Paradise. The gov- 
ernment moved out of that and poor 
people moved in. Maybe that is the 
way it will be in Heaven! It was good 
to see the old U. S. flag floating every- 
where again. I was told that Colombia 
is still not happy that her “right arm’”’ 
was taken away from her. I was also 
told that Mexico does not wish to see 
the Pan-American Highway completed, 
because it will take away part of her 
large tourist trade and divert traffic to- 
ward beautiful Guatemala and other 
Central American countries. 
+ *« + 

I had an example of beautiful cour- 
tesy and hospitality in Panama when 
I met a little lad on the street and asked 
directions. He invited me to his home, 
which was near, and his beautiful Co- 
lombian mother served me delicious 
pineapple juice, showed me her home, 
and he gave me a beautiful handmade 
picture book of Panama that he had 
made an “A” on at school. Talk about 
the “Good Neighbor Policy,” we would 
not need to stress that if we lived it 
all the time. All these folks are friendly 





and kind, if we only knew them well 
enough to give them a chance, 
= . = 

Colombia, South America. Colom- 
bians turn up their noses at the com- 
mon variety of orchids that sell in our 
florist shops for $5.00 each. Those sell 
for a cent and a half here. Even I got 
accustomed to lovely orchids hanging 
on trees and bunches of them selling 
for a few cents. . . . At the Medellin 
airport there was an altar, a statue of 
Christ, and burning candles in the wait- 
ing room. . . . Riding in a taxi took 
far more courage than riding in a plane. 
Recipe for safety in Colombia: ‘‘Close 
your eyes. Step onthe gas. Blow your 
horn, and have faith in God.”’ No traf- 
fic lights, and every car must blow at 
every corner. Terrific: Nerve-racking! 

All stores and business offices 
close for a siesta at noon until 2:30. 1 
like that. . . There are two kinds of 
time in Colombia—English Time and 
Spanish Time. Can you guess the dif- 
ference? If one makes a date at 3:00 
P. M. he says English Time if he means 
to be on time, and if he means to be a 
half-hour late he says “Three o’clock 
Spanish Time.” There are the 
largest Shasta daisies and the most 
beautiful here that I have ever seen. 
The girls pinch the petals off, one by 
one, but instead of saying, ‘‘He loves 
me, he loves me not,” they say, “He 
loves me a little bit. He loves me pretty 
well. He loves me very much. He 
doesn’t love me at all, etc.’” They have 
more degrees of loving than we do. 

* * * 

I'm really beginning to learn a lit- 
tle Spanish. I’ve learned ‘Parasol,”’ 
which means “for the sun.”’ Never once 
thought of that before, did yon? . ‘ 
I found out what “El Dorado” (Gold 
man) really means and where it came 
from. There was much gold in Colom- 
bia, which the Spanish heavily mined 
and searched diligently for. . . . The 
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Indians used to cover a man with gold 
dust each year and drown him in the 
lake nearby, as part of their religious 
ritual. He was called ‘El Dorado,” the 
gold man. 

* . 2 

Our ride to one of the largest lepro- 
saria in the world was simply thrilling. 
This is a “City of the Sick” hidden 
among the hills—several thousand with 
about 2,000 little children living with 
their sick parents. The government has 
offered to give us 1,000 of these children 
to care for in a Protestant Preven- 
torium, if we are ready. What a chal- 
lenge! . . . We stopped in one town 
(narrow streets, houses close together 
on the street, purely Spanish style, with 
fronts facing street and patios hidden) 
to buy bananas, sweet, luscious, cheap. 

. » You would have died laughing at 
Eugene (Dr. Kellersberger). A great 
bull came down the street and ran after 
him. He had to run into a tiny store 
for safety. I laugh now every time I 
think about it. . . I believe even the 
rural people of Colombia have more to 
eat than most of the poorer class we 
have seen, for they have much meat and 
many fruits and vegetables. . . . As 
we returned from the leprosarium we 
saw far above on a distant peak a famous 
Catholic cathedral called “The Church 
of the Penitents.’”’ Lighted at night, it 
looked like a lovely church hanging in 
black space. We were told that two 
bricks were brought up the mountain on 
foot for every sin confessed to the priest 
by the penitents. 

. * +. 

I note terrific social contrasts in all 
these countries—extreme wealth and 
extreme poverty. We saw a boy at least 
10 years of age on the streets of Bar- 
ranquilla without a stitch of clothing 
on and right overhead was a poster of 
a Parisian gown in gold. It read, “To 
Dinner in Gold.”’ 

~ * * 

En route to Barranquilla we found 
that we were on the same plane with 
the liberal candidate for President of 
the Colombian Republic. He was going 
to Barranquilla to make a speech, so 
when we arrived there were brass bands, 
floats, many flags, decorated cars, and 
a howling mob of people. They went 
mad. . . It was about 15 minutes be- 
fore we could leave the plane and even 
the President-to-be-elected could do 
nothing with the people. Finally he be- 
came very angry, poked his head out the 
door and blessed them out. When the 
steps arrived he never got on them; 
they pulled him from the plane by main 
force and carried him on their shoulders 
to the waiting car. . . . They nearly 
pulled him to pieces. He was furious. 
Finally, he locked himself in the airport 
and would not budge until some degree 
of order was achieved and the proces- 
sion started to town. Unfortunately, 
there was only one narrow road, and 
we had to follow this slow crowd, going 
five miles in two and a half hours— 
exactly the time it took us to come the 
250 miles from Bogota. But we got to 


see the world and his wife on that ride. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Jesus and the Sacredness of Human Life 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 18 


Exodus 20:13; Matthew 5:21-24; 


I. The Old Covenant 

God’s covenant with Israel was based, 
as we have seen, upon the moral law as 
embodied in the Ten Commandments. 
The first four commandments present 
our duty toward God; the last six, our 
duty toward man, First, comes our 
obligation toward our parents—the 
primary commandment, on which to 
some extent all the rest depend; then 
four commandments designed to safe- 
guard man’s life, his home, his posses- 
sions, and his reputation. The last one 
passes beyond overt acts of crime and 
lays its hand upon that evil in man’s 
heart which is the root of so much evil 
in his life, ‘Thou shalt not covet,’”’ 

The first command dealing with our 
duty toward man as man is based on 
the sacredness of human life, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not kill.”” In the English Revised 
Version the verse is translated more 
correctly, “Thou shalt do no murder.” 
Goodspeed in like manner translates, 
“You must not commit murder.” And 
this is the true meaning of the com- 
mandment, for, according to Canon 
Driver, ‘‘The Hebrew word implies 
violent, unauthorized killing.” 

It should be noted, however, that the 
Old Testament does not look upon un- 
witting killing as any light offense. In 
Numbers 35:9-34 we find that provision 
was made for the establishment of cities 
of refuge, into which a manslayer might 
pass and secure asylum from the blood 
avenger. In these cities of refuge the 
man who was guilty of manslaughter 
was deprived of his liberty for an in- 
definite term. For the murderer, how- 
ever, the man who of malicious inten- 
tion took the life of his fellowman, no 
sanctuary was to be found on the face 
of the earth, 

Again in Exodus 21:28-29 we find 
that a man was severely punished if he 
did not restrain a dangerous beast. A 
slightly different idea is found in Dt. 
22:8, ‘““‘When thou buildest a new house, 
then thou shalt make a battlement for 
thy roof.’”’ Why such a provision? Be- 
cause the roof of an eastern house was 
flat, and if there were no protection 
someone waiting on it might fall over 
and be killed; therefore, said the law, 
“Thou shalt make a battlement for thy 
roof, that thou bring not blood upon 
thy house, if any man fall from there.”’ 
Not for the owner’s sake simply—he 
might walk in safety, but for the sake 
of others the battlement must be built. 
If it was not built the responsibility for 
any accident that occurred was laid 
directly upon the owner’s head, 

These various laws all inculcate 
reverence for human life. They indicate 


10: 29-31; 18:10-14; Luke 9:51-56. 


that a man breaks the sixth command- 
ment and is guilty of murder in the 
sight of God, not only when he himself 
deliberately sheds man’s blood, but also 
when his negligence or carelessness is 
responsible for his death. As put in our 
Shorter Catechism: “The sixth com- 
mandment requireth all lawful en- 
deavors to preserve our own life and 
the life of others. The sixth command- 
ment forbiddeth the taking away of our 
own life or the life of our neighbor un- 
justly or whatsoever tendeth there- 
unto.” 

In the light of this interpretation all 
of us need to consider some of the im- 
plications of this commandment. Thus 
the homicide rate in our nation before 
the war was higher than that of any 
other civilized nation, and the rate is 
constantly increasing. Attorney General 
Tom Clark and J. Edgar Hoover, chief 
of the FBI, both tell us that we are in 
the midst of a major crime wave, with 
juveniles taking the lead in an era of 
‘bloody’ postwar lawlessness, A care- 
ful study of the crime situation in Rich- 
mond, Va., made a year or so ago, sug- 
gests that the high rate of murders to 
be found among the Negroes in the city 
was due in large part to crowded and 
unsatisfactory living conditions, for 
which the entire city must bear re- 
sponsibility. Lynchings in the South 
have declined rapidly in recent years, 
but they have not yet disappeared. (See 
Editorial, page 8.) Race riots have 
broken out in a number of cities both 
north and south, and most of the 
casualities have been among the 
Negroes. Careful observers tell us that 
race tension is increasing and that if 
some positive measures are not taken 
serious riots will break out in other 
centers, Large numbers of people con- 
tinue to be killed by drunken and care- 
less drivers, An average of 40,000 are 
killed and 1,400,000 injured every year. 
In the past twenty years the automobile 
has taken more lives (652,412) than all 
the battles of U. S. history. Represen- 
tative Clare Boothe Luce, whose only 
daughter was killed in a 1944 California 
motor accident, spoke recently of the 
“heartbreak . . . of such tragedy... 
of needless and useless traffic deaths,” 
and called on U. S. communities to 
regard traffic violators as ‘potential 
murderers.”” Do you think this is too 
strong a term or not? 

Recent studies made by official tech- 
nicians show clearly the relation be- 
tween poverty and disease, the lack of 
sufficient medical facilities and per- 
sonnel in many sections of the country, 
the unnecessarily high incidence of pre- 
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ventable or controllable diseases and 
premature deaths. If our Cathechism 
is correct in saying that the sixth com- 
mandment requires all lawful endeavors 
to preserve our own life and the life of 
others, then we have a responsibility for 
these conditions. 
Says Amos R., Wells: 


“The law of Moses required that the 
owner of any ox should be killed if the 
ox were in the habit of attacking men 
and then finally killed a man. The cor- 
poration which in its eagerness for 
dividends allows grade crossings to 
remain or to remain unguarded, which 
does not introduce safety appliances, 
which breaks the fire law in its build- 
ings, which permits unsanitary condi- 
tions to prevail in its plants, which 
caters to the desire for speed at the risk 
of disaster, which fails to insist on 
constant and careful inspection of 
machinery, workrooms, tracks, bridges, 
and the like is repeating the same peril- 
ous experiment of leaving a dangerous 
ox at large. Every preventable accident 
ought to mean that somebody will be 
punished. Other ways of killing are to 
pay starvation wages, to bring about 
conditions of unemployment, to supply 
impure food and drink (the Government 
must be constantly on its guard to pre- 
vent contaminated food from being sold 
in our markets and that by some of our 
largest marketers); to allow children 
that have communicable diseases to 
associate with other children; to rent 
unsanitary tenements, to advertise so- 
called remedies that cannot help in the 
diseases they propose to cure, and many 
other subtle forms of murder made pos- 
sible by our complex life.” 


If life is to be protected from many 
of the dangers indicated above satisfac- 
tory laws must be passed by our state 
legislatures (in Virginia last year it was 
a question of a boiler inspection bill), 
and such laws will not be passed unless 
there is sufficient public sentiment—for 
which we all bear joint responsibility. 

What are some of the other ways in 
which we break the spirit or the letter 
of this law? 


Il. The New Covenant. 


1. Anger and Contempt. The Old 
Testament prohibited murder, Jesus, 
tracing sin back to the heart, says that 
everyone who is angry at his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment. In 
the King James it reads, “everyone who 
is angry at his brother without a cause.” 
In the Revised Standard Version this 
last clause is omitted because it is 
omitted in the oldest manuscripts. 
Jesus said everyone who is angry is in 
danger of the judgment, 

Does this mean that it is always sin 
to be angry? It cannot mean that be- 
cause Jesus himself at times became 
angry (cf. Mk. 3:5) and because Paul 
wrote, Be angry and sin not (Eph. 
4:26). As a matter of fact, anger is 
one of the sinews of the soul, and if 
there are not some things that make us 
angry we have grown morally flabby. 
Unfortunately most of us get angry at 
the wrong things. We grow angry when 
someone crosses our will. Jesus on the 
other hand grew angry at man’s in- 
humanity to his fellowmen. 
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Jesus does not say that it is sin to be 
angry; he does say that it is dangerous 
to be angry. And that is a very different 
thing. Anger release energy, and en- 
ables the organism to meet a sudden 
danger which confronts it. And that is 
its physiological value. But anger also 
destroys judgment; it takes oif the 
balance wheel. We say and do things 
when we are angry that we would not 
say and do otherwise, And sometimes 
they are things which can never be un- 
said or undone, It is dangerous for in- 
dividuals to be angry. 

It is more dangerous, Jesus suggests, 
to cherish or express scorn or coutempt 
for our fellowmen (Raca, Fool, were 
words indicative of contempt). It is 
more dangerous because anger is an 
emotion which it is not always easy to 
control; but scorn or contempt repre- 
gents a continuous attitude. It is 
dangerous because contempt for any in- 
dividual, or class, or race leads to an 
answering contempt on the part of the 
one we despise, because it shrivels our 
own soul, because it will bring us under 
divine judgment, And therefore if we 
are about to engage in the act of wor- 
ship and there remember that our 
brother has some grievance against us 
we had better halt our worship and go 
back and be reconciled with our brother. 

Jesus suggests that our worship is not 
acceptable to God until we have repaired 
the wrong that we have done to our 
brother. We cannot get right with God 
until we are first right with man. 

2. Revenge must be repudiated, Luke 
9:51-56. Our lesson contains zn il- 
lustration of the Christian and the non- 
Christian attitude regarding revenge. 
Jesus was traveling through Samaria. 
One village refused to give him shelter. 
James and John urged him to call down 
fire from heaven to requite them for the 
grievous insult, But Jesus rebuked 
them and went into another village. 

The principle which Jesus inculcated 
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is stated more explicitly in Matthew 
5:38-42, where he tells us that under 
no circumstances must we strike back 
for It were better, he said, 
to turn the other cheek, to surrender 
one’s cloak as well as one’s coat. But 
that is only the negative principle. More 
positively we must seek to overcome 
evil with good, to love (i. e., manifest 
goodwill) toward even our enemies. 

A few months ago ‘General Wain- 
wright’s Story’ was published by 
Doubleday and Co. The greater part of 
the book deals with the incomprehen- 
sible and devastating brutality of the 
Japanese to their captives—including 
General Wainwright himself. “The 
General tells his story,’’ says one re- 
viewer, ‘“‘simply and gently, without 
heroics and apparently without bitter- 
ness, How he can do so, in the face of 
what he has to tell, is a matter for 
amazement. He saw his companions 
mistreated to the point of murder. He 
himself was so severely beaten that his 
hearing was permanently impaired. Yet 
he comes out of it all with the feeling 
that General Yamashita, author of all 
this violence, should be dealt with, not 
in the heat of passion, but according to 
international agreements covering pris- 
oners of war.’’ And General MacArthur’s 
policy toward Japan (justice, goodwill 
for the Japanese people) seems to be 
bearing excellent fruit. 

3. Every individual is infinitely preci- 
ous in the sight of God. ‘This is the 
positive principle which lies back of the 
sixth commandment, and requires us 
not only to refrain from killing, but 
also as the Shorter Catechism says, to 
exert “all lawful endeavors to preserve 
our own life and the life of others.” 

At the present day, in the markets of 
Palestine, long strings of little birds, 
sparrows and larks, are offered for sale, 
trussed on wooden skewers. The idea 
that God is concerned about their lot 
would strike everyone as absurdly im- 


revenge. 





MET CAPTAIN MAURICE in the 
mer of 1933. 


just visited the Yambo tribe. 
cent pagans. 
polished war club of solid mahogany. 


summoned 


approve. 


the jungle trip. 
said. ‘‘What’s the difference? 
a cardinal crime. 
the principle is the same. 





The Layman’s View 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan during the sum- 
As district commissioner in one of the southern provinces 
he ruled thousands of primitive blacks. 


With a squad of colonial troops from Tanganyika, Captain Maurice had 
The Yambos are tall, fierce, physically magnifi- 
Forbidden firearms, every Yambo warrior carries a beautifully 


Waking with a bad taste in his 
his twenty-odd wives to his hut. 
he had “‘bashed’”’ seven over the head with his club. 
was to explain to the chief that the great white king across the water did not 


Frankly admitting his action, the Yambo was clearly and sincerely sur- 
prised that the commissioner regarded the affair important enough to justify 
“You don’t complain if I slay ten of my cattle,” the chief 
My wives and my cattle both belong to me.”’ 
It is the Christian distinction between man and beast that makes murder 
Killing one’s fellowman is a sin. 


Life and death were in his hand. 


mouth, the Yambo chief one morning 
Before his rage was satisfied 
The commissioner’s duty 


One victim, or millions— 
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possible. And yet Jesus said, not even 
one of them falls to the ground without 
our Father’s will. ‘Fear not there- 
fore’’—don’t think you or anyone else 
is unimportant in God’s sight. ‘‘Ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” 

In Jesus’ day human life was cheap. 
It has become so today, in many lands, 
especially where the Christian gospel 
has been repudiated. So many millions 
have died, so many thousands today are 
counted as of little worth, that even 
Christians are apt to grow callous. And 
yet we know, as we ponder the words 
of Jesus, that every individual, white 
or black, Russian or Japanese or Ger- 
man or American, is infinitely precious 
in his sight. 


“‘See that ye despise not one of these 
little ones,’’ says Jesus in Mt. 18:10. 
“For in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of my Father, who is 
in heaven.’’ Canon Box tells us that an 
elaborate angelology had grown up 
among the Jews during the post-exile 
period, largely no doubt under Persian 
influence. Traces of this can be seen 
in the Book of Daniel, and even more 
clearly in the later apocalyptic books. 
The idea of our text that the little ones 
have their angels in heaven is used by 
Christ as a currently accepted Jewish 
belief, not necessarily to sanction the 
idea of guardian angels, but to il- 
lustrate his thought that children are 
especially dear to God. In its present 
connection the verse asserts that those 
who are lowly and insignificant in the 
eyes of men are precious in the eyes of 
God. Are we tempted to despise little 
children (Jewish children, or Negro 
children, or the unattractive children in 
our neighborhood slums), or poor and 
humble folks, or people who are un- 
lovely or ignorant? If so, we should do 
well to consider the words of Jesus in 
Matthew 5:21-22. Every little one is 
precious in God’s sight; the man who 
is contemptuous of any of God’s chil- 
dren is in danger of Hell fire. 

“It is not the will of your Father that 
one of these little ones should perish.” 
Jesus uses the illustration which fol- 
lows, of the 99 lambs safe in the fold 
and of the one lamb that wandered 
away, in Luke 15, to exhibit the Father’s 
love for every wandering soul. He uses 
it here to indicate that it is the Father’s 
will that we shall not allow one child, 
or the humblest of men, to be lost with- 
out attempting to save him. In his 
sight every individual, however obscure 
and lowly, is of value. Followers of 
Jesus must therefore, in the spirit of 
their Master, seek earnestly for those 
who have wandered away from the fold. 

Where are the danger areas today— 
in the foreign fields, in the home fields, 
the mountains, the slums of our towns 
and cities, the rural slums, in our in- 
dustrial areas, in the ‘best’ social 
circles? Is your church holding its 
children? Is it doing anything to reach 
the underpriviliged children? Are we 
doing what we can to protect the lives 
of the weak and the defenceless in our 
land, in other lands? 





KING COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 


Dedicated to Christian education under 
Presbyterian auspices. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Co-educational. B. A. 
degree. Competitive scholarships; self 


help plan. Endowed. Athletics. 79th year. 
Catalog. R. T. L. Liston, President, Box-P, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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MINISTERIAL 





MENTION 


CHANGES 

James R. Bullock, New Orleans, will 
become associate pastor of the Second 
Church, Houston, Texas, in September. 

Palmer W, Deloteus, mission pastor of 
Houston’s First Church serving the West 
End Church, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the LaFeria, Texas, church. 

John R. Clarke, Jr., from Arkansas 
College to Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas. 

Joseph Dunglinson, who has been 
serving the Aliceville, Ala., church as 
stated supply, has accepted a call to that 
church and the Pleasant Ridge church. 

Walter Lazenby, Jr., Portales, N. M., 
has begun his new work as pastor of the 
Grand Avenue church, Sherman, Texas. 
This church is just across the street 
from the campus of Austin College. 





MISSIONARIES 

The Plumer Smith, Rule and Holliday 
party en route to Africa did not leave 
New York as scheduled because of the 
grounding of all Constellation planes, 
At last report they were guests at the 
Prince George Hotel awaiting flying 
service. 

Dr. and Mrs. Frank W. Price, sailing 
from China July 4, arrived in San Fran- 
cisco July 18 after a full term of service 
in China, covering nearly all of China’s 
war years. They are on regular fur- 
lough. Dr. Price was scheduled to 
speak at Montreat during the foreign 
missions conference on, “Chiang Kai- 
shek As I Know Him,” or “Our New 
Responsibility and Danger in China.” 
Mrs. Price, the former Essie McClure, 
also in China since 1939, is another of 
the scheduled speakers. 
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SABBATICAL YEAR 


Julian Price Love, Louisville Semi- 
nary professor, on his sabbatic leave be- 
ginning with the fall term, will be at 
Yale Divinity School where he has been 
appointed a visiting fellow. 


ON PASTORS’ FACULTY 


President Frank H. Caldwell and Pro- 
fessor C. Morton Hannah of Louisville 
Seminary both served recently on the 
faculty at the pastors’ summer institute 
of theology at Park College, Mo. Dr. 
Caldwell has recently had a sermon en- 
titled, “‘Market Unsaturated,” published 
by the department of evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


Your Book Tian: Maik: Dinsesn’ 
The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
Rabspiord Book Cuntet 
Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 


quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 











THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


ik ‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 38-1808 610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and sroups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICAZASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 
“Write us for full information” 








WANTED 
5943 MINISTERS 
BY EASTER 1947 


. . to expand the ranks of our Cru- 
sade for Freedom through the Prot- 
estant churches of America. 

Four thousand and fifty-seven minis- 
ters in nineteen denominations and in 
every section of the nation are already 
representing us. 

Freedom is in peril here because of 
communist infiltrations, because of ris- 
ing pagan stateism toward what Paul 
Hutchinson calls the mortal-God level, 
and because unworthy leftists have 
sought to substitute a form of Marxism 
for historic Christianity. 

However many religious adjectives 
may be used by communists to deceive 
impractical idealists and humanitarians, 
communism is anti-God and anti-Ameri- 
can. 

Root Freedom must be restored and 
vouched safe in America so that the 
lamps of Freedom can gradually be re- 
kindled over the earth. Our freedom 
cannot be taken for granted. It is worth 
fighting for. American citizens have a 
right to expect leadership in the Cru- 
sade for Freedom from their churches 
and ministers. Such leadership needs 
to be mobilized for effectiveness. This 
twelve-year-old organization invites in- 
quiries and participation, in your own 
way and in your own area of influence. 

We do not fight for any single free- 
dom—speech, press, pulpit, enterprise, 
or assembly. We crusade for Freedom 
in the spiritual, first-cause sense. For 
recognition of man as a child of God, 
man as master (not slave) of the State, 
for the democratic process, for consti- 
tutional government, for return to the 
American way of doing things and for 
development of a Christian ‘‘climate’”’ of 
Freedom in which all freedoms can live 
as they justify themselves and deserve 
preservation. May we send you our 
monthly bulletin? 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bldg., Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 17, New York 
First Nat’] Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Illinois 


; Advisory Committee 
Chairman, DONALD J. COWLING, Presi- 
dent Carleton College 1909-1945; ROGER 
W. BABSON,Statistician; UPTON CLOSE, 
Author, Commentator; CARY EGGLES- 
TON, Physician; DE WITT EMERY, Foun- 
der National Small Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation; EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, Bible 
Scholar, Author; THEODORE GRAEBNER, 
Professor Theology, Author; ALFRED P. 
HAAKE, Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT 
Ww. HAWKES, United States Senator; SAM 
HIGGINBOTTOM, Missionary; RUPERT 
HUGHES, Author; RUFUS B. VON 
KLEINSMID, Chancellor University of 
Southern California;; ROBERT A. MILLI- 
KAN, President California Institute of 
Technology; FELIX MORLEY, Author, 
Editor; ALFRED NOYES, Author; NOR- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergyman; 
CHANNING POLLOCK, Author, Dramatist, 
Lecturer; LEONARD |\E. READ, President 
Foundation for Economic Education, Inc.; 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President 
University of California; RAY LYMAN 
WILBUR, Chancellor Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
James. W. WiGeid, Phi ciciceesescee Director 
Denar J. COW s<+ss0e0s 96ers ennane 
joab ae ew a Chairman Advisory Committee 
Spiritual Mobiliation 
Title Guarantee Bldg., Dept: PO8 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
I am a minister of a church and in sym- 
pathy with your Crusade for Freedom. 
Place me on your representative list to 
receive your publications. I understand 
there are no financial obligations, 


Name 
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Spiritual tides influence your son or 


daughter of college age as decisively as the ebb 
and flow of oceans shape the sea-sands. 


College-time is the time of great opportunity 
—and great danger. Then the dikes of good 
character are strengthened and built higher— 
or are worn thin and weakened. 

During college-time, youth urgently needs 
Christian iniluences: companions and _ teachers 
who enthusiastically practice and encourage 


wholesome thinking and living. 


Look to the Christian colleges—such as those 
listed here—for the advanced education of your 
son or daughter. They make every effort to pro- 
vide straight channels for the development of 
character as well as of the mind. 


Men and women who have more income than they 
need have deposited funds with many of these col- 
leges to help young people of limited means to obtain 


a college education. 


Ask for the booklet, “‘I Believe in the Christian College.” 
Rev. W. H. Boggs, D.D., 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Presbyterian Educational Institutions 


(Listed in order of establishment) 


1. Controlled by the Synods 


COLLEGES 
Hampden-Sydney Colleget (1775), Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Centre Collegett (1819) Danville, Ky. 
Davidson Colleget (1836) Davidson, N. C. 
Southwestern* (1848) Memphis, Tenn. 
Austin College* (1849) Sherman, Texas 
Westminster Colleget (1851) Fulton, Mo. 
Queens Colleget (1857) Charlotte, N. C. 
King College* (1867) Bristol, Tenn. 
Arkansas College* (1872) Batesville, Ark. 
Presbyterian College* (1880) Clinton, S. C. 
Belhaven Colleget (1894) . Jackson, Miss. 
Flora Macdonald Colleget (1896) . Red Springs, N. C. 
Davis and Elkins College* (1904) . Elkins, W. Va. 
Montreat Colleget (1916) Montreat, N. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Mitchell College* (1856) 
Peace College} (1857) 
Lees Junior College* (1884) 
Lees-McRae College* (1900) 
Schreiner Institute* (1923) ..... 
Presbyterian Junior Colleget (1928) . . 


Statesville, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Jackson, Ky. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Kerrville, Texas 
Maxton, N. C. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Union Theological Seminary (1812) . . Richmond, Va. 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828) . Decatur, Ga. 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853) Louisville, Ky. 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902) . . Austin, Texas 


2. Affiliated Presbyterian Colleges 


Mary Baldwin Colleget (1842) 
Agnes Scott Colleget (1889) 


Staunton, Va. 
Decatur, Ga. 


3. Controlled by the General Assembly 
General Assembly’s Training 
School (1914) 
"Coed tWomen tMen 


Richmond, Va. 
ttA filiated 
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